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CITIZENS' MEETING AND OFFICIAL WEL- 
COME, CARNEGIE HALL, MONDAY EVEN- 
ING, DECEMBER 27, AT 8 P.M. 

William M. Sloane, Temporary Chairman: Ladies 
and Gentlemen: When the two Associations of scholars 
chose to celebrate their jubilee in the City of New York, 
the response from this city was most hearty and spontan- 
eous, and you have before you on the programs the names 
of the ladies and gentlemen of New York who have uni- 
ted to make this a jubilee not only in name, but in fact. 
This meeting is the work of the Men's Reception Com- 
mittee, but the ladies of New York have been in no way 
inferior, as you will see later in the program, that, with 
their lunches and receptions and other jubilees, and all that 
goes to make merriment at this holiday season, they 
have been not only coadjutors, but they have been leaders 
in the great cause. We are very grateful — I speak for 
the Joint Committee of Managers — we are very grateful 
indeed for your presence here. Our gratitude takes 
somewhat the form, so well known in the old dictionary, 
of a lively sense of favors to come. And we bespeak your 
hearty cooperation with us further throughout the scien- 
tific meetings that are to follow this meeting, in particular 
the presidential addresses. If you will come on the sub- 
way to 1 1 6th street, there you will find a commodious and 
delightful auditorium prepared for your reception. 
These addresses will keep you fully informed of the latest 
work which has been done in the lines of history and in 
the lines of economics. We therefore trust that you will 
find your way in considerable numbers to our meeting at 
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Columbia tomorrow, that being especially and peculiarly 
the Columbia Day ; and later on to the Waldorf. If you 
desire programs, you may have them by return mail if 
you address the Joint Committee at its headquarters at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

I had a few years ago an humble friend of British 
descent, whose occupation was the keeping of bathing 
houses on the Atlantic Coast, and he remarked to me one 
day, in the midst of a terrific storm, "Mr. Sloane, hi ham 
never so 'appy as when the helements his hup." And the 
"helements" have been "hup" in the sense which is mani- 
fest to everybody who has experienced this storm. In one 
respect particularly it has been very bad for us, in that 
the railway declined to make itself responsible for the 
transportion safely and swiftly of the President of the 
United States, who heartily desired, as he informed me 
but one short week ago, to be present and address the 
audience that would gather here. But we have with us the 
Chief Magistrate of our own Commonwealth, who is in 
no wise daunted when the elements are up, and who 
braves transportation companies and who lays aside the 
affairs of state, to grace this occasion with his presence. 
And it is only fitting that we should express our hearty 
gratitude to him for the sacrifice which he has made to be 
present. In the name of the Men's Committee, I there- 
fore formally call this meeting to order, and ask you to 
accept as its chairman one of the most distinguished 
citizens of New York, in whose renown we all rejoice, the 
Honorable Joseph H. Choate. 

Joseph H. Choate : Ladies and Gentlemen : I never 
feel worse than for the fifteen minutes before I am 
called upon to speak, and never better than when I find 
myself in the presence of such an audience as this. 

I regard it as a very great honor to be called upon 
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to act as chairman of this meeting and to welcome this 
great congress of learned men who have gathered from 
all parts of the United States — some of whom have 
crossed the ocean — to take part in these discussions that 
are to take place this week. 

The guests of honor, as we may call them — the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and the American Economic 
Association — I may perhaps say a word about without 
wounding their feelings. 

The American Historical Association is celebrating its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary. In that short period of time it 
has grown from a little handful to a vast body of mem- 
bers, represented in all the states and all the territories, 
each interesting its own community and bringing from it 
to the collected body comfort, aid, and wisdom. And to 
show you how choice their membership is, how choice 
their honors are, I will say that it never had but one hon- 
orary member, and that is a great historian, the Honor- 
able James Bryce, Ambassador from Great Britian. 

It has done its true work in developing the study of 
history. It has contributed very largely to historical re- 
search and knowledge in this country among the people 
and in the schools ; and its annual publications, sent forth 
by the government as public documents, are of immense 
value. 

As to the American Economic Association, I do not 
profess to be quite so familiar with all of its objects. I 
started the question at the breakfast table this morning, 
"What is economics?" or "What are economics?" and 
I got no satisfactory answer; and, as I was not very 
well informed on the subject myself, I took refuge in the 
dictionary, one published some fifteen or twenty years 
ago. That said that it related to the production, distribu- 
tion, and the use of wealth. Well, now, nothing could be 
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better for New York, and nothing could be better for the 
economists than that they should come here and instruct 
us upon that very subject. 

I do not mean to say much about our guests, but I 
think I ought to say something about New York to 
these distinguished gentlemen, some of whom have come 
all the way from the Pacific coast, and some all the way 
across the Atlantic ; and perhaps I ought to correct some 
current errors in respect to the City of New York. 

One would think from reading some of the newspapers 
and magazines that come to us from a distance that the 
people of the City of New York were entirely engaged 
in the production, the distribution, and the use of wealth. 
One would suppose that we were a sordid, selfish, mer- 
cenary community, bent upon nothing but pleasure and 
money; that the men spend their nights and days in 
piling up dollars, and the women their days and nights 
in spending them. Well, nothing could be more imper- 
fect, to say the least, as a description of New York, 
than that. 

It is true, as in all other communities that I know 
anything about, the world is too much with us. Late 
and soon, getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers. It is true that the pursuit of wealth is an al- 
most universal malady here as everywhere else, but the 
tables are written on both sides. There is another side 
to the picture of New York which I wish for a few 
moments to dwell upon for the consideration — not for 
the entertainment — of these honored guests of ours. In 
that great American Renaissance which set in after 
our Civil War, which Lincoln prophesied at Gettysburg 
when he said that this nation under God was to have 
a new birth of freedom, — little dreaming what tre- 
mendous results were to follow, and how a thousand 
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times more than he anticipated his prophecy was to be 
fulfilled, — New York has profited exceedingly. I call 
it the great American Renaissance because, when the 
Union was finally and actually and forever restored 
and slavery was forever laid away, when that cancer 
that had gnawed upon the vitals of the Republic for 
one hundred years was killed, a new America sprang 
up, exhibiting an energy, an enterprise, an imagination, a 
daring, and a hope such as had never been dreamed 
of before. And the whole country awoke to new action, 
to new endeavor, to new achievements, in which it 
has accomplished more in the same space of time than, 
I believe, any other nation known to history. 

Well, now, New York has been the recipient, New 
York has got the benefit of all the great triumphs, of 
all the great successes and achievements that have taken 
place all over the land. New York has grown great be- 
cause the country has grown so great to feed and to 
support it, so I think that now, without hesitation, we 
may say it is the center of the civilization of the conti- 
nent. 

See what wonderful things have been achieved here 
in this city under our very eyes. Look at our universi- 
ties — happily led by Columbia, taking the lead in some 
respects of all the universities in the land, coming as 
I believe in closer contact with the people, a more truly 
democratic university than you can find in any other 
place, allying itself with the great institutions it finds 
about it, opening its doors every day to the public to 
valuable lectures on many branches of learning. Never 
was there a more democratic institution in the shape of 
a university than that. Then take the College of the 
City of New York, and the Normal College for 
Women — -and I am told we are the only city that sup- 
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ports at its own public expense, without a dollar of 
cost to the pupils, two great institutions like these for 
higher collegiate education — which redounds not only to 
the great advantage of the city, but to the whole country 
itself. 

And then take our common school system with its 
650,000 pupils. No wonder that the city grows so fast 
that we are unable every autumn to house them. No 
wonder that they have to take half days instead of whole 
days. No wonder that it is almost impossible for the 
resources even of this great city to keep up with its own 
growth in the production of children and their presen- 
tation to the public schools. 

And then, take our great museums. I remember 
only forty years ago we went, cap in hand, to the 
Legislature in Albany for charters for the Museum of 
Art and Museum of Natural History. They were 
granted willingly, but without any thought on the part 
of anyone in the Legislature which granted them, or 
on our part who received them, that after forty years 
they would grow to be institutions that would attract 
from many distant countries experts to view their 
treasures and see what New York and America could 
accomplish. 

Now all this has been done; and I claim not for 
New York the credit, but for the whole country I claim 
the credit, because after all New York has been only the 
recipient of the result of the efforts and achievements 
of the rest of the country. We give freely because it is 
freely given to us; and I think I may fairly say that no 
other community is doing or has clone so much propor- 
tionally for the development of education, of energy, of 
art and science throughout the country, as this sometimes 
much abused City of New York. All the great univer- 
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sities acknowledge their obligations to the beneficeince, 
to the public spirit, to the sympathy of the citizens of the 
City of New York. Harvard itself, somewhat distant 
and somewhat differing from others in its immense orig- 
inal endowments; Columbia, Yale, Princeton, Chicago; 
all owe their strength in very large measure to the sym- 
pathy and support which they have received from here. 
And I think I should not be wrong in saying that there 
is hardly an institution of learning, hardly any institution 
established for the promotion of the general welfare of 
mankind throughout the land, that directly or indirect- 
ly has not felt the beneficience, the generosity, and sym- 
pathy of the high-minded citizens of this community. 

Well, then, the whole thing is reciprocal; it all acts 
and reacts ; New York is the heart of the life of the na- 
tion and it sends its blood and strength throughout all 
the arteries of communication throughout the land for 
the encouragement and for the benefit of all they find 
in their way. But they find their way back, through all 
the veins of traffic and transportion, to be constantly 
renewed and restored. So when these many learned 
societies make their visit once in twenty-five years — 
I hope it will be much of tener — when they come here from 
every state in the Union to enjoy such discussions and 
illumination as will proceed from the exercises of the 
present week, they are but coming home, they are but 
bringing back to us the sympathy and the interest which 
we have manifested for them. And I believe it will be 
not only a very interesting week for these visitors, but 
it will redound in double measure to the benefit and the 
advancement of this great City of New York. 

Truly, this is a great national occasion! I am sorry 
the President of the United States, whom you all so much 
admire, is not here to be the typical representative of the 
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United States in receiving all these guests. It is really a 
national affair; not confined to one society, to five, or 
to twenty societies ; not confined to one city, but it speaks 
whole immense volumes for the intelligence and the in- 
terest of the people of this country and of this city in 
these questions in which these societies are all interested, 
that such a gathering can take place in this city, and 
such an audience can come together as is here tonight. 

Gentlemen, there is not one of your societies, however 
numerous they may be, however abstruse or difficult the 
subjects with which it has to deal, that does not find in 
this City of New York a large number of educated people 
fully in sympathy, fully interested in what you may have 
to deal with. I observed in London that no man could 
come from any quarter whatever of the world to lec- 
ture upon any subject, however obscure, however ob- 
solete, or however new, without finding an audience in the 
City of London made up of people who were interested in 
his particular subject, and who welcomed his approach. 
New York, I believe, stands in the same relation to the 
United States and to the whole of this Continent of 
America. It is interested, it is ready to furnish listeners 
for any man who comes from any quarter of the globe to 
discuss these subjects that are laid down on your pro- 
gram, and I prophecy for this conference a very great 
success and very great benefits not only to those who 
attend it, but to all the citizens of the United States. 

But, I know time is flying — it never flies so fast as 
when a man is on his feet and other people are sitting. 
You will have the privilege of listening to three very in- 
teresting and important speakers, and foremost among, 
them I have the very great pleasure of presenting to you 
the Mayor of New York; and I am very glad that you 
thus welcome his coming, because in a certain way it is 
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a kind of farewell address of his. He is not on his last 
legs — you will not think so when he rises to stand before 
you — but he has but four or five days more of public 
service, which has rested so heavily upon his shoulders, 
and which he has performed so well. 

I have the great pleasure of presenting to you his 
Honor, the Mayor, George B. McClellan. 

George B. McClellan : Mr. Chairman and Gover- 
nor ; Ladies and Gentlemen : I have come before you this 
evening with a great deal of hesitation, for I am a layman 
and a dabbler, and you profess the two kindred sciences 
of life, — economics, the science of the how, and history, 
the science of the why; economics, the science of today, 
and history, the science of yesterday. 

I am sure you will understand why it is that I, who am 
officially in extremis, who in less than one hundred hours 
will have officially passed away and ceased to be, why it 
is that for the moment, at least, I take more interest in 
history than in economics. 

I think that we are all agreed, those of us who dabble 
and those of us who profess alike, that history is a science ; 
that its function is therefore, in the words of Speaker 
Reed, to add to and not to subtract from the sum of 
human knowledge; that the purpose of teaching us 
history is the benefit of the taught rather than the glory 
of the teacher. 

It is true that the tons of books upon historical sub- 
jects that are annually cast upon the waters and that re- 
turn to their authors after many days unsold, and the 
multitude of earnest and worthy but hopelessly dull peo- 
ple whose occupation is the instruction in history of those 
who are so intellectually imprisoned that they are power- 
less to escape, would seem to disprove the rule. And 
yet, the rule remains, even though sometimes more honor- 
ed in the breach than in the observance. 
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The field of historical study is so vast, the time in the 
rush and worry of modern civilization which we are able 
to give to education is so pitifully short, that the very 
best that we can hope to accomplish is merely to scratch 
the surface. When I was an undergraduate, the total time 
given to the study of history in our curriculum was two 
hours a week during the junior year. In seventy-four 
hours our professor was expected to give us a complete 
knowledge of the history of every people and every coun- 
try thoughout all time. We were fortunate in sitting un- 
der one of the most brilliant intellects and the greatest 
teacher I have ever had the honor to come in contact with. 
Yet even Professor William M. Sloane could not accom- 
plish the impossible. But he succeeded in giving to us 
two precious gifts that have endured always — a desire to 
read history and the knowledge of how to read it. When 
we left him, every intelligent boy among us did so with 
the conviction that, while truth may sometimes be 
stranger than fiction, the reading of history is always a 
more absorbing and more fascinating pursuit than the 
reading of all the novels that were ever published. 

Professor Sloane solved for us the whole problem of 
education, the purpose of which is not the cultivation of 
intellectual specialists, or of omniscience, but to instruct 
the pupil, to inspire the pupil with a desire to learn, and to 
teach him how to study. 

It has become the fashion to sneer at Dumas, and at 
Prescott, and to shrug the shoulders interrogatively at 
Ferrero. It may be that Dumas and Prescott are atro- 
ciously incorrect; it may be that Ferrero instead of 
carrying us back into the past brings the past down to 
us ; that he lacks the sense of proportion and perspective ; 
that his work is out of drawing, his values small, and that 
his high lights are too intense; all this may be true, and 
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yet the fact remains that Dumas and Prescott and Fer- 
rero make all the past for us an actual living present; 
make of the Bourbons, and of Richelieu, and Mazarin, 
of Ferdinand and Isabella and Torquemada, of Sulla, 
Caesar, and Cicero, human beings like ourselves, with 
flesh on their bones and blood in their veins, with hearts 
that beat and brains that think, with our likes and dis- 
likes, our virtues and vices, our passions and prejudices, 
instead of paragons of excellence or monsters of evil. 

Human automata, dressed in the costumes of the fore- 
going periods, they have made the men of the past live 
again for us, so that we may make of them our friends, 
the companions of our treasuries, sharers of our sorrows 
and our joys. In other words, we learned to like the 
reading of history for its own sake, so that ultimately,— 
ultimately, mind you, — even Hallam's Middle Ages be- 
comes a joy, and the Chronicles of John Deacon in the 
original hog-Latin a pastime for a summer's afternoon. 

There is a general impression that there is nothing 
easier than to write a book or to teach, provided one only 
tries hard enough. As the result of this, thousands of 
statistical abstracts masquerade in solemn and smug pom- 
posity as history, and hundreds of incompetents cause 
their wretched little pupils to loathe and curse the very 
sound of history's name. We cannot all be Sloanes or 
Dumas or Prescotts or Ferreros, but we can most earnest- 
ly resolve that we shall not burden the world with an ad- 
ditional book unless we have a message to convey, and 
that we shall not try to teach unless we feel the responsi- 
bility of the task. This negative duty of refraining from 
writing and teaching history is more and more observed, 
certainly in this community ; and the reason for it is that 
there is a constant development in the cultivation of the 
people of this town. As our chairman has told you. 
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there is a false idea that New York is so occupied in the 
pursuit of wealth, so busy in the struggle for existence, 
that her people have no time for anything else; that her 
men are only money grabbers, her women butterflies. 
Nothing could be more false. There is an intellectual 
side to this city. New York draws nearer and nearer, 
as the years go by, to that goal that all thinking New 
Yorkers hope she may one day attain, of becoming not 
only the world's centre of wealth, but its centre cf 
thought as well. 

We have museums, libraries, collections, which, through 
the munificience of the individuals and the generosity 
of our taxpayers, are the most important in the country. 
Thanks to Mr. Carnegie, our branch library system is 
unequalled. Thanks to the knowledge and the gener- 
osity of Mr. Morgan, New York is rapidly earning her 
place among the art centres of the world. We have men 
and women who think as well as men and women who 
do. We have scholars, scientists, artists, philosophers, 
the centre of this world of schools, and the colleges with 
the museums and the collections. The centre of our 
world of intellect and of thought is our great University 
of Columbia. 

I am not a Columbia man, for Princeton is my Alma 
Mater, but I should be lacking in common fairness if 
I did not do simple justice to that great institution of 
research and of thought. From Columbia emanates the 
impulse which has forced our people upward and onward, 
in the direction of higher thoughts and nobler aspirations 
than the pursuit of the gross and of the sordid ; has forced 
them to adhere to the ideal that there is something in 
this world more worthy of striving for and more worth 
having than wealth ; the ideal that the cultivation of mind 
and the development of character and of soul depend 
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upon our own exercise, and cannot be bought with money. 
And Columbia derives her inspiration partly from the 
man who has made her what she is, the man who has 
raised her from a secondaiy position to one of eminence 
among the great universities of the world. The public 
of letters, the public of science, the public of New York 
owe a debt of gratitude difficult to pay to that eminent 
New Yorker, Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Ladies and Gentlemenn, let me assure you of the appre- 
ciation of the people of our city that you should have 
selected New York as your place of meeting. We are veiy 
proud that you should hold your celebrated jubilee here. 
I congratulate you most heartily upon the work that you 
have accomplished in the past, that you are accomplishing 
in the present, and that, God willing, you will continue 
to accomplish in the years to come. When you hold your 
Golden Jubilee, may you do so with the consciousness that 
the second quarter of the century of your life has been 
even more useful to mankind than was the first. 

In the name of the people of the City of New York, 
I, the Mayor, bid you a sincere and hearty welcome. 
May the proceedings of your Association be most suc- 
cessful; and may you so enjoy yourselves that when the 
time comes to select the place for your next meeting 
you will unanimously choose our city. But, should that 
be impossible, at the close of your meetings, if you find 
that you must leave us, I earnestly trust that you will do 
so with the firm resolve that, at least as individuals, 
some day you will return. 

Ms. Choate: Ladies and Gentlemen: I am delight- 
ed to see by your applause how thoroughly you appre- 
ciate the encomiums that are lavished, and so justly 
lavished, upon Columbia University. It is truly the 
crown of our city; the centre of our municipal civiliza- 
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tion. And, if these guests who are gathered here to- 
night had no other result of their sight-seeing than to 
visit Columbia, to visit its noble and unmatched library 
and its contents, the splendid group of buildings by which 
it is surrounded, and to study for themselves the courses 
of instruction that are there laid out, it would be a suffi- 
cient reward. There is one very rare collection there this 
week, such, I think, as has never before been found to- 
gether in any one place, and perhaps may never be 
found again; and that is a collection of historical docu- 
ments, manuscripts, and other choice treasures, which 
are gathered there for the entertainment of the visitors. 
And now I have very great pride and pleasure in 
presenting to you the President of Columbia University, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Nicholas Murray Butler: Mr. Chiarman, Gov- 
ernor, Ladies and Gentlemen: Truly a noteworthy and 
significant welcome has been prepared for this company 
of American scholars. It is significant and it is note- 
worthy that in our democracy the President of the 
United States, the Governor of the State of New York, 
and the Mayor of the City are willing and glad to take 
time from their laborious duties to greet and to mingle 
with a thousand of the nation's scholars. 

We must all regret the enforced absence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. But it is worth remark- 
ing how suitable it is that the President, the Gov- 
ernor, and the Mayor should welcome this body of 
men drawn from all parts of our nation, who are 
students of history, economics, and political science. 
These three great public officers are in personal direc- 
tion and supervision of three of the greatest experi- 
mental laboratories of history, economics, and political 
science that the world has to offer. 
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In your Associations, in your studies, and in your 
libraries you historians and economists and political 
scientists study and analyze the waste, the velocity, and 
the traction powers of the wheels of government. But 
those wheels actually revolve in their presence and under 
their direction, and perform the practical work of 
government with their guidance. Is it not appropriate 
that the men whose offices bring them in closest contact 
with the results of your studies, applied to the daily 
practical problems of government and of administra- 
tion, should endeavor to appraise for us all the value 
and significance of the studies to which you are 
devoted? There was once a governor of this state 
whose heart was thought by some to be just a little cold 
toward projects presented to him under the label of 
reform, who used to receive and consider the requests 
of citizens who waited upon him to secure his aid for 
certain legislative proposals with a formula something 
like this : 

"I am very glad, gentlemen, to have had the pleasure 
of seeing you. I think I understand what it is you have 
in mind. Won't you draw a bill and send it up to me 
to look at?" 

And it is related that his petitioners rarely came 
back. That particular divorce between theory and 
practice we are rapidly learning how to overcome. And, 
thanks to the activity, the teaching, and the publications 
of your Associations, the public opinion of the United 
States and of every state is being educated up to a point 
where it is beginning to demand express service and ex- 
press knowledge dealing with daily problems of legis- 
lation and of administration. 

A democracy grows in power, grows in weight, grows 
in significance, grows in its very democracy as it learns 
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to combine and unite theory and practice, and as it 
learns to call upon the men who know to tell it how to 
act in the presence of a problem, a dilemma, or a series 
of movements of opinion demanding some particular 
form of legislative or executive relief. But there is one 
difficult thing in this endeavoring to relate theory and 
practice, one difficulty in the way of bringing the man 
who knows into the position where the great mass of the 
population will turn to him with trust and confidence, 
and that is the absence so often from our studies and 
our speculations of allowance for the human element in 
life and in government. 

If any one thing seems just now as you meet in 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting, if any one thing seems to 
be more clearly indicated than another, it is that all of 
the studies that you represent are focusing themselves 
upon what we call in America, in England, in France, in 
Germany, in Russia, the social problem. We are not 
now studying history so much for entertainment as for 
light upon today. We are not now studying economics 
and political science so much to secure display for our 
originality, our inventiveness, as to throw light upon the 
problem of today. And the great problem of today, 
whether you approach it from history, or approach it 
from economics, or approach it from public law, is the 
great problem of the mass of democratic population. 
What are you going to do? What policies are you going 
to recommend? What legislative acts are you going to 
suggest? What lesson from history and economics are 
you going to draw that will lead us together out into this 
great population of four or five millions of people, and 
into the other great populations the world over, and raise 
the average comfort and happiness and opportunity of 
the mass? How are we going to bring into our studies 
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enough of the human element to let us see the sociological, 
the ethical implications of what we are trying to do ? Just 
now our sociological friends are meeting with the natural 
scientists in another part of the country. They ought to 
be here. There is no set of subjects, no line of inquiry, 
or no type of reflection more necessary as complementary 
to our studies of history, economics, and public law, than 
these sociological studies which let us see the other man's 
point of view. 

We owe an enormous debt to those men, primarily 
Frenchmen and Italians, who have led the way into the 
study of the mind of the mass, the movement of opinion, 
the expression of emotion and feeling, the blind struggle 
of the deepest human instinct, the instinct for express- 
ion, that come out in the great life of a community and 
a commonwealth. It is simply blindness in this 
twentieth century to study history and economics and 
public law and to lose sight of all that. The work of 
these great societies has passed out of the class of 
theoretical studies, if there be any such, — I doubt it, 
but if the.re be your societies have carried these studies 
outside the limit of the theoretical field, — and you are 
dealing today with the most practical, the most pressing, 
the most immediate questions in human life. You may 
be, as the Mayor has eloquently said, reading again the 
history of Rome, or the pages of Ferrero; you may be 
studying the intricacies of the civilization of the Middle 
Ages, or you may be discussing philanthropic theories of 
value; but always and everywhere you are focusing on 
this human twentieth century problem. 

You will remember that when the fall of the Bastile 
was announced, Fox was reported to have said, "How 
much the greatest event in history, and how much the 
best!" I wonder whether Fox did not mistake the sign 
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and symbol of an event for an event itself. I wonder 
whether what his eye seized upon as the most significant 
happening in history was not just one more of the visible 
evidences of the onward movement of that great demo- 
cratic tendency which gives form and shape and guid- 
ance and interpretation to our modern life, beginning as 
the dumb expression of instinct, finding here the articu- 
late voice and there a battle cry, coming out into the open 
to follow an eloquent and persuasive leader, seizing upon 
a constructive mind to teach it how to write itself upon 
the statute book, making constitutions, laws, govern- 
mental systems; but always and everywhere seeking 
human expression, to get out into the open, out beyond 
the grasp of privilege, and out beyond the limitation of 
artificial oppression, out where the human soul and mind 
and feeling could express themselves as free agents and 
render some kind of service to their own personal ideals, 
and to the race to which they belong. I wonder whether 
that is not the greatest thing in our modern history. 
And I wonder whether the relation of these societies and 
their studies to it is not most intimate and direct. Judged 
as history judges, not quite with the measure of the 
theologist or the physicist, but still judged as history 
judges, democracy is still very young. Enormous 
human issues, psychological, ethical, social, hang in the 
balance of its ultimate success or failure. And those of 
us who are so fortunate, and who ought to be so happy 
that the lot of our lives is cast in these delightful 
stimulating and practical studies, ought to feel from the 
contact with this great City and from association with 
our colleagues and friends that we through our studies 
and the interpretation of them are contributing what 
we can to the perfection, the development, and the 
upbuilding of our modern American democracy; that 
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every human being that owes its allegiance may find 
the chance for self-expression, for growth, for develop- 
ment, and for usefulness. 

I should like to say a word in appreciation of the 
presence here of a distinguished group of scholars from 
the Old World. In one of our newspapers yesterday I 
read a somewhat animated discussion as to whether there 
was any culture in America. Into that dark and dis- 
puted field I shall not enter. But I do say whether we 
have in America any share of culture or not, we have a 
scholarly and a gentlemanly courtesy and a feeling of 
appreciation and regard for the distinguished men who 
have come from their posts of duty in Great Britain and 
France and Holland, in Germany, in Italy and Spain, 
and elsewhere across the ocean, to assist at these impor- 
tant conferences. On behalf of my colleagues, I bid 
our colleagues from across the sea a sincere and hearty 
welcome to New York, and to the meetings of the societies 
which they are to honor by their presence. 

I have said enough to indicate that, in my thinking, 
this occasion is one of high seriousness. This is no mere 
holiday occasion, although it will be made as pleasant 
as it can possibly be made for each and every guest. It 
is a high and serious gathering to deal with high and 
serious things, and remember that the welcome offered 
you by nation, by state, by municipality and by your own 
immediate colleagues, is so warm and so sincere, not only 
because of your distinguished personality — although it 
would be so for that alone — but because of the signifi- 
cance of the gathering of a thousand men who are giving 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor that 
great studies may be pursued and kept alive in our 
American life, and that their practical lessons may be 
drawn for the good of the whole people. 
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Mr. Choate : I may now refer to a message from the 
President of the United States, whose absence we all 
deplore. This is directed to Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

"White House, December 27 : In view of the fact 
that the railroad people can give no assurance of my 
reaching New York in time for your meeting this even- 
ing, and as I must be here the first thing in the morning, 
I do not feel warranted to make the trip. Please, 
therefore, express my excuse and regrets. 

William H. Taft." 

And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, the Chief Magistrate 
of the State of New York realizes in his own person for 
the time being the entire history of the state. He is 
engaged during his more or less protracted term or terms 
of service in studying these very questions of economics 
that you have all come here to assist in deciding. I have 
sometimes thought, looking at our state, looking at our 
city, under other administrations, that it would be well 
if the whole thing could be put in the charge of an 
executive committee of the Economic Association. But 
I am perfectly satisfied with things as they are at Albany, 
and hope I shall be with things as they are to be in the 
City of New York, and I have the great pleasure of pre- 
senting to you the Governor of New York, the Honorable 
Charles E. Hughes. 

Charles E. Hughes : Ladies and Gentlemen : When I 
was invited to be present upon this occasion, I reminded 
a spokesman of the committee that for the Governor the 
week before the convening of the legislature was one of 
fasting and prayer. It was a week in which every 
citizen of the state who had evolved some plan for im- 
provement in legislation, or in administration — and there 
are some millions of them to my personal knowl- 
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edge — had an indefeasible right to see the Chief Execu- 
tive. It was a time for inspection, introspection, 
examination, and explication just prior to formal 
communication. I told him it was absolutely impossible 
at such a time, despite my great desire to join in extend- 
ing this welcome, for me to be here. He answered that 
the President of the United States was going to give a 
welcome on behalf of the nation, and that the Governor 
should be present to give a welcome on behalf of the state. 
Now, you know the activity of presidents is the despair 
of governors. I answered that if the President were to 
be here to extend a welcome for the nation, it certainly 
was my duty, as well as my privilege, to endeavor to 
represent the gratification of the people of the State of 
New York that this meeting was to be held within our 
borders. 

We greatly regret that the President cannot be with us ; 
not alone because he could speak to you the welcome 
which should be national in its breadth, as this is an 
occasion of national significance, but because in his own 
personal work and achievements he has so largely 
represented the ideals of these associations in his labors 
of administration, and in the difficult work of our 
courts. We regret very much that we could not welcome 
him as he would welcome you. But the people of the State 
of New York do most heartily greet you and express 
their pleasure that you have reached this time of com- 
memoration, when in the case of the Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Economic Association you can celebrate 
twenty-five years of honorable and productive effort. 

But, it is not simply by way of commemoration of 
what you have accomplished that I would speak, but 
rather extend to you the welcome which is in all our 
hearts because of what you represent in motive and 
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purpose. The past twenty-five years have been years of 
unexampled opportunity. The rewards of honorable en- 
deavor have never been larger, and the inducements to 
work in the familiar callings of enterprise and profes- 
sion have never been greater. I am addressing many 
who voluntarily turned aside from those paths which 
semed so sure to lead to affluence, to comfort, to 
positions of distinction in the commercial and profes- 
sional world, that you might sacrifice your all to truth, 
and to the pursuit of what you believe to be the highest 
aim of man' — the attainment of knowledge and its appli- 
cation to the problems of a free society. 

With respect to this aim, you represent, what has 
been so happily said, "The writing on the other side of 
the table" ; and in this community as in the communities 
from which you come will be found, to the credit of 
America, many of the brightest and the most favored 
intellectually and morally of the students of our univer- 
sities, to whom there is no goal comparable with that of 
truth, and no stimulus so great as that which is supplied 
by the modern scientific method of pursuing it. 

I should hail it as a fortunate thing for the people of 
this state and of this city if they gave to this meeting 
the significance which it deserves, not simply by reason 
of the achievements of the past, but because of the 
presence of so many representatives of this fine body 
of men and women throughout our country, whose 
labors are in truth our best assurance that the opportun- 
ities of democracy are not corrupting, and that we are 
still idealistic despite the practical advantages which are 
at our door. 

We have perhaps great difficulty in obtaining a true 
historical perspective. It is very easy to magnify the 
importance of the days in which we live, to treat that 
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which is really ephemeral as of permanent value ; to find 
in the tendency of the day, or of a decade, an indication 
of a permanent movement. We cannot estimate truly 
the value of the events of which we are a part, yet we 
must feel that we are living at a time whose problems 
give us a prophecy of the great difficulties which free 
society is to meet, and impress upon us the necessity of 
bringing to their solution the best that honest purpose 
and intelligence and skilled training can afford. We 
need to understand better than we have yet understood 
that in the work of the student and in the careful re- 
search of the historian and the studies of the economists 
are the natural and necessary aids of the practical admin- 
istrator. Those charged' with executive affairs must 
be — certainly should first be — students, that they may 
meet the demands of the moment, by the endeavor to 
apply a principle of action, which is the result of pro- 
found thought. Now I know that this is far removed 
from the purpose of those who would twist govern- 
ment and administration to some selfish purpose, and 
make it serve the ends simply of ambition,' or of greed. 
But I thank Heaven that in this country those charged 
with administration are more and more realizing that 
the people are content with honest interpretation of facts 
according to the light of the interpreter, but will not put 
up with any attempt to cover improper designs by any 
sort of parade of either conservative learning or radical 
proposal. 

The executives of our day may make mistakes. They 
may be exposed to just criticism because of a lack of 
merit in their recommendations or policies, but the 
American people, true to their instinct, will pardon, if 
they believe that there is a sincere endeavor to ascertain 
the facts ; to deal with problems in the light of the facts, 
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with the sole object to be of service to the community; 
and that must be the test to be applied in all our diffi- 
cult essays of administration. 

We need in our law-making bodies study. The 
legislator should be a student of the legislation of the 
past, of the laws of other countries and of other states; 
a practical man because he is dealing with the application 
of theory to actual affairs, but a student with practical 
duties. And I rejoice that we are drawing more and 
more to legislative service men who have had special 
training in our schools, and men who look at the prob- 
lems of the day in the light of the experience of the past, 
men who can take the long view as well as the short 
view. 

We need men trained in history and in economics in 
our courts. Nothing is a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that the judicial work is removed, as dealing with 
some exact science, from economic problems and histor- 
ical reflection. As a distinguished judge said in my 
hearing the other evening, in the construction of statutes 
it is a very attenuated line frequently between judicial 
construction and judicial legislation, in matters of con- 
stitutional interpretation. In matters of constitutional 
interpretation, the economic theories, the extent of re- 
search, the acquaintance with the past, with great enter- 
prises, and with formal efforts to solve problems, the gen- 
eral view as to future tendencies and desirable ends, will 
all have a most important bearing upon the conclusion 
that may be reached. What we need more than anything 
else at this time, it seems to me, is a general understand- 
ing that in administrative places, in our legislative halls 
and upon the bench, knowledge of history, of economic 
study, close relation to work that is being done in societies 
such as your own, is not only not to be regarded with 
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derision, but should be treated as a matter of first and in- 
valuable importance. 

Now I am very glad that we are so impressed with the 
difficulties of our situation that we are far more hospit- 
able to the suggestions which come from universities and 
economic and scientific societies than we have been 
in the past. The crowding of business in our federal 
concerns, and in our state concerns, the tremendous 
scope of governmental activities, force themselves upon 
the attention of those charged with responsibility to such 
a degree that inevitably they turn for light to those who 
in the more quiet hour are able carefully to work, to 
plan, to study, and to reflect. We see evidences of this 
on every hand. I think the time will come when we shall 
actually have a tariff framed in accordance with expert 
study, and in the light of facts ascertained and known 
and read of all men, so that they may duly prepare the 
same in accordance with the just interests of the people 
and of those who may benefit by tariff legislation. In 
every department, wherever you may look, you find the 
necessity of getting the man who can tell you what is; 
who has a genius for getting at the real facts of the case ; 
and who can come with a report upon those facts showing 
not only the skill of the master of research, but the 
common sense and poise and adjustment of the man 
acquainted with the difficulties of administrative work. 
There is no one in any position — chairman of a com- 
mittee in the legislature, head of a department, execu- 
tive of a state or of a nation, who does not count himself 
happy if he can come into close contact with the man 
who has had the rare opportunity to learn by painstaking 
investigation the facts of our social condition, all that 
pertains to these delicate human relations, so that reme- 
dies that may be needed may be devised in the light of 
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experience, and with a general acquaintance which must 
lie outside of the range of the busy administrator. It 
is very gratifying that at the time of our most pressing 
necessity there should be this greater cooperation be- 
tween the man of thought and the man of action. And 
the men of thought are becoming more and more the 
men of action. We have less of doctrines to be main- 
tained at all hazards, fewer schools with creed, fewer 
political and economic dogmas which must be accepted 
as a test of fellowship ; and we have more and more the 
caution of the trained investigator who is unwilling to 
hazard a final generalization, knowing that there is yet 
so much he must learn before the last word can be 
spoken. And so the man of thought is anxious to have 
a chance to work, to see how the machinery moves; to 
get close to the actual affairs of public life, of social 
enterprise, of the various industrial occupations, and in 
the relations which give rise to these manifold questions. 
And the man of action on the other hand is getting to be 
more and more of the student. He is consorting more and 
more with those who have had the opportunity which 
the pressure of his own work has denied to him. 

Once in a while a distinguished representative of the 
schools will go over into another field and talk of things 
of which he knows nothing, and again some man fresh 
from the field of action will attempt to give lectures 
which would really be suitable from one of academic 
part. But these illustrations are exceptional, and go to 
show the rule. They go to show this happy relation of 
the sense of mutual need and desire to cooperate which 
is so hopeful a sign at this hour. 

You have in your various associations the opportu- 
nities to study many phases of the same question. There 
are, I do not doubt, many of you who rejoice in knowl- 
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edge for its own sake; who love to ascertain something 
apparently unrelated because of the joy of acquisition. 
And there is no finer joy than that of the scholar alone 
in his library rejoicing over a point that is all his own; 
that up to date no one else, he thinks, may have appre- 
hended. But after all your work is practical. It is to 
be decided by practical advantages. You are simply 
bringing together many data from many laboratories, 
giving the result of an extended experimentation, not 
for the purpose of piling up the grave of foolish specula- 
tions in an immense mausoleum of annual reports, but 
in order that you may have something worth while to 
give to busy men, to administrators, to men who have 
the responsibilities of the work of the government, in 
order that they may be helped. And I would say not to 
the scholars, but to the men of affairs, study history. 
Even if it is superficially studied. We need its inform- 
ation; we need the poise that it gives. We cannot be 
firm and secure and well poised in the turmoil of the 
hour unless we have reviewed the activities and fought 
the battles of the olden times, and known of the ups and 
downs of former political critical hours. But the best 
of ali is the encouragement, the consciousness that 
we have as we lift our eyes from the page of history that, 
difficult as have been the problems of other days, and 
of our own day, humanity is moving on; step by step a 
gain is made. We are the favored of all kinds. We 
today have the best inheritance in our generation that 
the children of men have ever enjoyed. And however 
doubtful may be the future, we cannot survey the past 
with its awful scenes of human cruelty, with its blackness 
of despair at times, without realizing the capacity that 
the human race has for the onward movement, and being 
satisfied that the advantages of this hour will never be 
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lost ; but that, by the cooperation which you offer, by the 
intense desire of the people at large that all should be done 
to conserve honorable conditions, widen opportunity, 
lessen misery, and enlarge happiness we are destined still 
to continue on the upward path until we get somewhere 
near the goal which has been the dream of the poets and 
the historians and the scholars of the bygone days. 

Mr. Choate : By virtue of the power vested in me as 
Chairman of this meeting, I now declare the meeting 
closed. 



